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Supplement to the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Museum 

No. 34 April, 1911 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

PHILADELPHIA 

DECENNIAL REPORT 

March 18, 1901— March 18, 1911 

{Read at the meeting of the ExecrUive Committee, March lo, igii, and ordered 
to be printed for the benefit of the members.) 

On the rSth of this month the present Director, Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber, 
will have completed a decade of active service in the administration of the 
Pennsylvania Museum and as Secretary of the Corporation. On March i8, 
1901, he entered upon his duties as Curator of the Museum, having for some 
ten years previous to that date occupied the position of Honorary Curator of 
the Department of American Pottery and Porcelain. Having been in close 
touch with the work of the Museum for so long a period, the new Curator 
was in a position to introduce at once certain innovations and improvements 
looking toward the broadening of the Museum's influence and the building up 
of its collections. Among the important policies to be introduced were the 
extension of the Museum's influence to all civilized countries by the publication 
of original investigations through illustrated monographs, handbooks, and 
bulletins, and the gathering together of collections illustrating the development 
and history of the industrial arts in America. This work has been pursued 
uninterruptedly until the present time, but while the entire Museum has been 
reclassified and rearranged, improvements have been effected so gradually that 
few visitors will be able to appreciate the magnitude of the changes without 
having some tangible basis for comparison between the present condition of 
the Museum and that of ten years ago. 

LABELING 

The most important, as well as most laborious, work accomplished has 
been the entire relabeling of the Museum exhibits, something like 25,000 
separate labels, containing revised and down-to-date information, having been 

P"^ ■ CLASSIFICATION 

In conjunction with the relabeling of objects the entire collections of the 
Museum have been reclassified and reinstalled. A systematic method has been 
followed, whereby the various groups of objects may now be found in their 
respective places, instead of being scattered throughout the building, as for- 
merly. In 1 90 1 the collections of pottery and porcelain, for example, occupied 
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the four corner pavilions of the building and were installed in several places 
between these extremes. Today they are gathered together in the eastern 
end and arranged in accordance with the scientific classification, based on 
clays and glazes. 

The large East Gallery, which was formerly occupied by scattered objects 
and cases of specimens, representing all of the arts — the collection of coins 
being in one corner of the apartment, walled in by a row of exhibition cases, 
placed end to end and extending along two sides — is now devoted to ceramics, 
which occupy the north side; to glass, ivories, lacquers and enamels, which 
are arranged on the south side ; with the musical instruments along the south 
wall, the silver and gold collections being in the central aisle. 

Occupying the South East Pavilion are the general collections of Oriental 
ceramics. In the North East Pavilion is the Bloomfield Moore collection 
of pottery and porcelain, while other departments of the Moore collection 
are arranged in the long room between. In the North Corridor are the 
collections of metal work, coins, arms and armor. The installation is con- 
stantly being improved. It is a work which is never completed, new acces- 
sions frequently necessitating the rearrangement of entire cases, or even 
whole sections, to secure the best results. 

Little, if any, specializing had ever been attempted before the opening 
of the present century. Since then the following collections have been care- 
fully examined and labeled by competent experts : Oriental Porcelains ; Metal 
Work; Enamels; Furniture; Musical Instruments; Classical Antiquities. Next 
followed the weeding out process, whereby a large amount of meretricious 
material was retired from exhibition. Until this work had been completed 
the poHcy of the Museum had been one of accumulation only, with no attempt 
at proper attribution or classification. The labeling was merely of a tem- 
porary character. 

^ ^ COLLECTIONS 

The size and importance of some of the Museum's collections have given 
it an international reputation. The collections of American pottery and por- 
celain, American glass, Mexican maiolica and the Frishmuth Antiquarian 
Collection, which latter is a mine of wealth to the illustrator, all built up for 
the most part during the past ten years, have given the Museum a wide 
publicity both in this country and abroad. At the beginning of the present 
administration the Curator endeavored to find at least one department of art 
in which the Museum might hope to compete with or excel other museums. 
The most promising field appeared to be ceramics and around the nucleus of 
the collection then in possession of the Museum, by filling in gap after gap, 
the present collection has been assembled, which is admitted to be, if not the 
largest, the most comprehensive and representative one in this country. With 
the exception of a very few of the rarest fabrics, the pottery and porcelain 
of all times and countries are creditably represented. The collections include 
many wares which are not to be found in any other American or foreign 
museum. The advanced ceramic student, therefore, is compelled to visit our 
collections to find what he seeks. It is the one collection which has given 
the Museum distinction. 
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In 1907, on the death of the Director, Mr. William Piatt Pepper, the 
Curator was elected active Director of the Museum and has continued to fill 
the position to the present time. In January, 1908, the Museum was so 
fortunate as to enlist the services of Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, the eminent 
Egyptologist, who since then has devoted a large part of her time to museum 
work. 

INCRE.'\SE OF FLOOR SPACE 

The constantly increasing collections of the Museum and the need for 
more space for the Wilstach collection of paintings have taxed the capacity 
of the building to its utmost. One of the first efforts of the present Director 
was to secure more room for the Museum's exhibits. Through the much 
appreciated cooperation of the Commissioners of Fairmount Park, appro- 
priations have been obtained, from time to time, from City Councils for 
fitting up additional apartments for exhibition purposes, under the supervision 
of the Chief Engineer and Superintendent, Mr. Jesse T. Vogdes. In 1903 
the open court, now known as the West Arcade, was roofed in, at an expendi- 
ture of $15,000. In 1906 an appropriation of $5,000 was procured from 
Councils to open a suite of three rooms in the north side of the Basement, 
for housing a part of the Mrs. W. D. Frishmuth Antiquarian Collection. 
In 19Q7 and 1908 additional appropriations were secured for the fitting up 
of a large apartment directly beneath the South Vestibule. This was com- 
pleted in 1909 and the collection of Pompeian views and the Baird Centennial 
model have been installed there. An appropriation has just been obtained 
from Councils to open two more rooms in the Basement, next to the suite 
of three on the north side, to accommodate the remainder of the Frishmuth 
Collection. 

As a result of the removal of the Pompeian views to the Basement it has 
been possible to install in the former Pompeian room the collection of fur- 
niture in alcoves fitted with historical backgrounds. These apartments, filled 
with groups of furniture of different countries, some purchased in Europe by 
the Director during the past summer, have been so recently opened for inspec- 
tion that they require no description here. 

NEW EXHIBITION CASES 

One of the most discouraging conditions with which the new Curator was 
confronted was the difficulty of obtaining new exhibition cases for the proper 
installation of the collections. The large East Gallery was almost entirely 
occupied with ramshackle, gingerbread walnut cupboards which had been made 
for the temporary use of exhibitors at the Centennial Exhibition. These cases 
were glazed with the cheapest and poorest quality of window glass, the frame- 
work being so heavy and clumsy as to shut out much light. Being loosely 
put together and secured by a lock of the simplest construction, they were 
neither dust proof, nor burglar proof, as they could be opened with almost 
any key of suitable size. These cases were a constant menace to the safety 
of their valuable contents. 

In the North East and South East Pavilions, and the North Corridor the 
cases were even worse. Some of them were nothing more than rough pine 
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closets painted inside and outside in various colors. Cracks a half-inch wide, 
where the wood had shrunk, admitted the dust without restraint. Surely such 
a heterogeneous collection of cases was never seen in any other public museum. 
They were the contributions of Centennial exhibitors, storekeepers, house- 
holders and others who had no further use for them. 

All of these objectionable cases have been finally retired and new cases 
of approved types have been constructed to take their places. During the 
past ten years one hundred and fifty-two new cases have been procured at a 
cost of about $25,000, and many exhibits, which, for lack of case room, were 
temporarily retired, are now on view. But the work of obtaining new and 
better cases has been slow and difficult. In some years only one or two cases 
were built. Others have been purchased with modest funds collected for the 
purpose. Still others have been made by the Museum's carpenter. Some have 
been bought with special appropriations made by City Councils. During 
Founders' Week Celebration in 1908 new cases were made for the loan exhibi- 
tion of Historic Industries in City Hall, nineteen of which were afterwards 
presented to the Pennsylvania Museum by City Councils', in recognition of the 
services of the Director of the Museum on that occasion. The bequest of the 
late Miss Mary Lewis of $1,000 for new cases, whereby ten additional cases 
were secured, made it possible to remove the last of the old landmarks of 
the Centennial period. At present the cases throughout the Museum will 
compare favorably with those of any other museum in this country or abroad. 

MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 

Believing that the educational influence of the art museum can be extended 
far beyond the restricted circle of its local clientele by the publication of 
illustrated periodicals and brochures, based on its collections, the Curator 
established a quarterly Museum Bulletin January i, 1903, the first art 
museum publication of the kind to appear in this country. A month later a 
similar periodical was first issued by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Other 
museums followed the example of the Pennsylvania Museum and at present 
there is scarcely an important public art museum in the United States which 
does not print its official organ. 

It must be conceded that nothing gives a museum such high standing as 
the publication of handbooks or text-books, which shall be generally accepted 
as authoritative contributions to the literature of art. The South Kensington 
Museum of London is better known than perhaps any similar institution as 
a result of its standard publications on special subjects, and many of its rare 
objects of art have become, through its handbooks, familiar to art lovers and 
students throughout the civilized world. In 1903 the Pennsylvania Museum 
issued as a handbook "Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German Potters," a 
subject which was then treated for the first time, based on the unique collection 
of shp-decorated wares which had been discovered by the present Director 
in Eastern Pennsylvania and through the generosity of Mr. John T. Morris 
were secured for the Museum. This handbook at once attracted the attention 
of ceramic students throughout the United States and Europe and made the 
Museum known throughout both Continents. 
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Iti 1908 a companion handbook on "Tlie Maiolica of Mexico," anotlier 
entirely new subject, was ptiblished, and this also attracted much attention 
to the Museum's unique collection of Hispano-Mexican wares which had 
been formed by the Director. 

A series of twelve Art Primers (Ceramic Series) was commenced in 
1906, of which five numbers (3, 5, 6, 9, and 11) have appeared, the other 
numbers being practically completed but awaiting funds to defray the cost of 
printing. An Art Primer on Oriental Enamels (Enamel Series), and one 
on American Glass (Glass Series) are also ready, but still unpublished, for 
the same reason. 

A handbook on "The Great Seals of England and Some Others," pre- 
pared by Prof. Charles E. Dana, was also issued in 1904. 

A profusely illustrated General Guide to the Museum, which appeared 
in 1907, is now in its second edition. This handbook contains a historical 
sketch of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, and de- 
scribes the principal and most important objects in the Museum, guiding the 
reader through the various rooms by the most convenient route. 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS ILLUSTRATED BY MEANS OF THE MUSEUM 

COLLECTIONS 

Publishers of important historical and art works have in numerous 
instances selected their illustrations from the collections of objects in this 
Museum. Among these books may be mentioned "The Furniture of our 
Forefathers," by Esther Singleton ; "Old Furniture," by N. Hudson Moore ; 
a sumptuous volume on "Pottery," issued by the Thomas Maddock's Sons 
Company, of Trenton, N. J., and a six volume "National History of American 
Manufactures," which is planned to appear in Boston, of which the part 
devoted to the history of the Glass industry, illustrated largely from the 
Museum's unique collection, has been prepared by the Director of the Museum, 
who also, having been appointed to the staff of Colaborators on the recently 
issued new edition Of the Century Dictionary, introduced there among the illus- 
trations of art terms numerous engravings of objects in the Museum collections, 
including rare examples of metal work, glass, pottery and porcelain. By 
means of this permanent and most desirable form of publicity, which the 
Museum now shares in this dictionary with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, our educational influence has been 
vastly increased, both in this country and abroad, and thereby some of our 
more important collections and art treasures have become as well known in 
foreign countries as they are in our own community. 

BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION 

The Pennsylvania Museum was the first to establish a Bureau of Identifi- 
cation, through which possessors of art objects may obtain desired information. 
This department was organized in 1903, since which date hundreds of col- 
lectors and numerous museums have submitted art objects and even collections 
for expert opinions. Information continues to be furnished to applicants free 
of charge, the only requirement being that they pay the cost of postage and 
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expressage. Many of the foremost museums in this country are constantly 
referring to us inquiries for information which come to them, and the Penn- 
sylvania Museum is now generally regarded as the court of last appeal in 
several branches of art, but especially in the department of ceramics. So 
far as we know there is no similar bureau connected with any other museum. 
In connection with this department a collection of ceramic forgeries and 
reproductions has been formed, which has proved of inestimable value to 
collectors and students for purposes of comparison in the identification of 
genuine wares. 

ASSISTANCE RENDERED TO OTHER MUSEUMS 

The estimation in which a museum is held by other museums is frequently 
revealed by their demands upon it and its staff for aid and advice. During 
the past five or six years applications were received from numerous other 
museums for expert assistance in labeling and classifying some of their col- 
lections, principally ceramics, enamels and glass. 

These museums have accepted unconditionally the opinions and classifica- 
tions furnished by our Museum staff. 

In 1909 the Director of the Museum was elected a member of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Ceramic Museum of Faenza, Italy, representing the 
United States of America. 

COOPERATION OF PUBLIC MUSEUMS 

The Pennsylvania Museum was the first to urge upon other American 
museums the importance of forming an organization for the consideration of 
subjects relating to the most effective administration of public museums, the 
improvement of methods, etc., in an editorial which appeared in the Museum 
Bulletin of April, 1905. The suggestion was carried out a year or two 
later, when the American Association of Museums was formed. Such was 
the inception of the energetic society which has already accomplished so much 
to popularize museum cooperation in this country. 

Relations have also been established between the Pennsylvania Museum 
and the principal American and foreign museums for the exchange of pub- 
lications. 

conclusion 

As a result of the work of reorganization and reinstallation which has 
been in active progress here during the past ten years, it is gratifying to 
record the impressions obtained by representatives of other museums who have 
visited Memorial Hall. A member of the staff of one of the largest public 
museums of this country, who recently spent the greater part of two days 
inspecting our exhibits, expressed the opinion that the present installation of 
the Pennsylvania Museum is unquestionably the best of all the museums he 
had visited. A representative of a New England museum, who has visited 
Pliiladelphia several times within the past two years, unqualifiedly pronounced 
the ceramic collections of the Museum, as now classified, the most representative 
and instructive to be found in this country or abroad. Within the past five 
years many museum men and collectors from England, Continental Europe 
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and Mexico have come to Philadelphia for the sole ptirpose of inspecting 
some of the Museum's collections, in which they expressed the greatest interest 
and which they admitted could not be found in any other place. 

The greatest handicap with which this Mtiseum has had to contend is 
the similarity of names of several of Philadelphia's museums and art gal- 
leries. When it is realized that a large proportion of our own citizens only 
know the Museum as Memorial Hall, and are still ignorant of the relations 
which the collections bear to the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Indus- 
trial Art, it should not be a matter of surprise that people in other cities or 
countries should confuse our title with that of other similar Philadelphia 
institutions, such as the Philadelphia Museum, the Pennsylvania University 
Museum and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. It is therefore but 
natural that much of the work done by the Pennsylvania Museum should 
constantly be credited by the authorities of foreign mtiseums to one of these 
sister institutions. 

The building up of the Museum's collections to their present degree of 
excellence was only made possible by the financial aid of a few generous 
friends who have always liberally responded when assistance was needed. 
Half of what has been done in the Museum and Library could not have been 
accomplished with the Museum's slender resources unsupplemented by private 
subscriptions. With as generous support forthcoming in the next decade, the 
citizens of Philadelphia will have a representative American Art Museum 
(which is at present one of the oldest and largest institutions of its kind in 
this country) in which they may take a pardonable pride. 




